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thing is introduced, not changing the quantitative side, but changing 
the actuality and direction of mechanical events. ' ' Again, ' ' Though 
of course to deny the logical necessity of a vitalistic conception of 
biological facts does not imply the impossibility of vitalistic agents 
being actually at work in them." That is, if these two modes of 
description are applicable to the same process, it must be that dif- 
ferent aspects of one process are denoted. Attention is directed to 
a quality of a mechanical process. Morphogenesis is a phenomenon 
which is physicochemically comprehensible, and this description of 
it does not rob it of such features as the greatness of its complexity 
and the fact that this complexity makes for the production of a being 
capable of entering into such relations with its environment as tend 
to maintain its existence. These characteristics mark its distinction 
from inorganic occurrences. The unity in the process, the relation 
of part and whole, does not make it more non-mechanical than many 
inorganic processes, and this so-called "regulative" feature has been 
discovered to be precisely the underlying assumption of mechanical 
explanation. In the phenomena of restitution, the still more ap- 
parent fact of adaptation dependent upon a greater degree of com- 
plexity has been the logical basis for designating the processes as 
essentially non-mechanical. 

If the view just sketched be correct, then Driesch's main conten- 
tion has been reduced to denoting the very different qualitative 
descriptions of certain physicochemical processes. The profitable 
contributions of the theory of vitalism are these: it has emphasized 
the peculiarity, in respect of their results, of specific physicochemical 
processes, and it has thereby directed attention to the significance of 
the physicochemical process itself. But the interpretation of such 
problems does not belong to the restricted sphere of biological ex- 
planation and, being confused with the narrower questions, has 
justly aroused vehement protest on the part of scientific investigators. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 
New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The World a Spiritual System. James H. Snowden. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 310. 

The present work is an outline of metaphysics avowedly for the unini- 
tiated. Pervaded as it is with a genial dogmatism, confessedly loose in 
argument, and punctuated with citations from the poets, it would be easy 
for the professional philosopher (if such there be) to view it askance. 
The style is not only untechnical, it is often highly rhetorical and at times 
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edifying. Still, it is to be remembered that the author is writing for a 
presumably edifiable public, not for philosophers, who are past edification. 

In view of the limits set by this sort of popularization, one is surprised 
that the author says so much that is worth while and with such funda- 
mental sanity. The introductory portion of the book, dealing with the 
nature of metaphysics, is the most satisfactory. The crucial chapter is 
on " The Nature of Objective Reality," where the view is developed that, 
as the soul, which is reality itself, consists of " the self in its threefold 
nature of thought, sensibility, and will, and characterized by unity, 
growth, law, habit, freedom, and purpose " : so " the fabric of the phe- 
nomenal world is woven of the same threads, . . . thus showing its 
ontological cause to be of the same piece with the ontological soul of 
man" (p. 177). 

The idealism thus proclaimed is monistic, reminiscent chiefly of 
Berkeley and certain phases of Christian theology and calling to its aid 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Lotze, Bowne, Royce, and Ormond, to the last of 
whom the book is dedicated. The author best summarizes his view in 
these words : " God is the original, underived, infinite Spirit, and finite 
spirits are derived from and dependent upon him. The world is God's 
consciousness organized into a system of thought and sensibility and will. 
. . . Things are centers in the consciousness of God developing in in- 
creasing degrees towards selfhood. Animals are partial selves still 
included within the consciousness of God, but human spirits have reached 
selfhood and so have passed the point of detachment from the divine 
Mind into personality. . . . God's mind acts upon our minds so as to 
induce in us our sensations, which are developed and organized into our 
consciousness of the world, the human body being the special point of 
contact and means of intermediation between the divine Mind and human 
minds" (p. 223). 

It would be unfair to criticize the present work as one would a 
treatise meant to be technically exact. The function of the critic is to 
ask whether the book fulfils its aim and whether that aim is a good one 
for metaphysics. Now, the progress of metaphysics can perhaps be fur- 
thered by inducing an increasing number to become interested in the 
solving of its problems. Perhaps there are sound reasons for the pop- 
ularizing of philosophy. The philosophers are recruited from the masses 
and presumably the masses need philosophy. But is there not a degree 
beyond which popularization should not go, in the interests of both the 
public and philosophy? The spirit of philosophy at least should be im- 
parted and, in the interests of that spirit, careful definition of problems 
and exactness of argument should not be sacrificed to rhetoric. To be 
sure, one will lose some of his public if he is too particular, but it is 
better to lose some of the public for the sake of philosophy than to lose 
philosophy for the sake of the public. The present work, in spite of 
obvious virtues, is somewhat too dogmatic, somewhat too loose in logic, 
and entirely too eloquent in style to introduce the public best to the 
meaning of metaphysics in general and of idealism in particular. Dog- 
matically (for instance) the author assumes his crucial position that the 
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self knows itself immediately as noumenal or " ontological " reality. The 
reader is allowed to depend upon rather loose logic when he is told that 
because the world is intelligible and beautiful and active it is the product 
of intelligence, feeling, and will. (Possibly some one even of the unini- 
tiated may pause to remark that of course whatever an intelligence can 
know is intelligible, but that this leaves the noumenal question still open.) 
Again, a philosophic style, even a popular one, is not best exemplified by 
describing metaphysics as " closest to the sun of truth and the stars of 
eternity," nor in the persistent use of the language of faculty psychology. 
Nor should the public be led to suppose that the rubric "modern ideal- 
ism " signifies only the unique sort of idealism suggested in the present 
volume (p. 216). In this connection it is pertinent to note that the 
author takes no account whatever of the modern pluralistic idealists. 

The book ought to be especially welcome to religious readers as such. 
Not only is its phraseology reminiscent of the enlightened pulpit, but 
Biblical quotations are plentiful and all the familiar dogmas of Chris- 
tianity — inspiration, prayer, the trinity, the incarnation, the atonement, 
and miracles — are put upon the author's idealistic basis. The book would 
serve as an agreeable introduction to philosophy in such sectarian colleges 
as would welcome a metaphysics of the faith. 

Jay William Hudson. 
University op Missouri. 

The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. Charles Gray 
Shaw. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1908. Pp. xiii + 279. 

The aim of the author is to show that religion has an independent 
province in human life. Of the method by which he undertakes to do 
this he says in the preface : " The spirit in which the precinct of religion 
has been examined is not that of the older noumenalism, still less that of 
the newer phenomenalism; both metaphysics and psychology are here set 
aside for the sake of a humanism which seems best adapted to defining 
the essence of human worship." Just what this humanism is, however, a 
perusal of the book does not enable one to ascertain. 

The author deems that, this being the " age of culture," it is possible 
to do better justice to religion now than it was during the enlightenment, 
when the dominant conception was that of " rights." He considers re- 
ligion to be the religious consciousness, and holds that its nature is 
primarily the affirmation of the soul and the negation of the world. Ulti- 
mately, however, religion leads to the recognition of a world-soul and to 
entrance into a spiritual world-order. It is religion that gives us the 
three all-important ideas of the personal soul, the unity of the world, and 
the absoluteness of the world-soul. 

The insistence upon the independence of religion leaves rather unclear 
in what positive relation the author believes it to stand to the other 
branches of human culture. But we are told that without the philosophy 
of religion the theory of knowledge would never have arisen, that religion 
has a close affinity with esthetics, and that it shows the true value of 
morality. 



